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THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN POETRY 

It is a significant fact that during the three centuries of grim, 
unceasing struggle on the American continent, the paramount 
question concerning every production or movement has ever 
been: What is the use of it? Other nations have asked, with 
more or less persistence, the same question ; but so emphatical- 
ly has the New Citizen demanded utility in all things that the 
foreign world not infrequently has pointed the finger of scorn 
and dubbed the American an uncompromising materialist. And 
it is natural that such is the case. Brought face to face with an 
unconquered wilderness and its harsh, threatening realities, this 
child of the nations has had but little time to deal with Art for 
Art's sake. 

As in the material world, so has it been in the spiritual and 
literary world. Doubtless all literature should be studied pri- 
marily because it is an "expression," equally doubtless is the 
fact that every creator of a classic should be considered first as 
one, who had the power to express. His thought may have been 
in the minds of millions, but he it is who has expressed this 
thought supremely well, and he it is who has created from the 
vague a something concrete and tangible. His individuality, 
his Art, has made him stand forth from among men. In that 
vast volume, the History of Humanity, he has inserted one page, 
one picture which the world of all the hereafter may place its 
finger upon, and say, "This is the authentic record of his soul 
and therefore the authentic record of all the nations, movements 
and environments among which he moved." This is the indisput- 
able claim of Expression for Expression's sake. 

But America has rarely, if ever, accepted a lovely song mere- 
ly because of its loveliness. It has demanded of its poets aid, 
a strong arm, a word of counsel, be it offered artistically or 
rudely. The manner of presentment has been, for the most 
part, of secondary importance ; the fact that it is strong assist- 
ance has made it acceptable. Surely, then, it is not strange 
that the writers, and especially the poets, of the New World 
have placed substance far above form. 
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Looking through the list of singers in American poetry, we 
find all, with a single exception — that of Poe — offering a phil- 
osophy, indeed almost a theory. Empty nothings with fanciful 
frills have failed to win praise. In spite of the emphatic state- 
ments of French critics and in spite of the elegant and thorough- 
ly enjoyable productions of French poets and their followers 
among other nations, the poets of this western world have stead- 
fastly placed contents above form. The Anglo-Saxon people, 
and especially the Americans, demand a message. It has been 
given. 

The phases of philosophy set forth by the American poets, if 
combined, would make a rational, practical system. No one 
writer has expressed it all ; all of them have not given a complete 
guide for living ; but each has given "supremely well" a par- 
tial answer to that great question : What shall we do to be 
happy? 

Beginning with Bryant, we find at least three living ideas ex- 
pressed : the healing power of Nature, the excellency of purity, 
and the absolute power of God over man's destiny. 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. 

This is the unfaltering belief of Bryant. Time and again dur- 
ing the long years of his life he spoke the same comforting mes- 
sage. Turn to the forest for solace ; for 

The groves were God's first temple. 

The vast prairie brings him new life ; " Old Ocean's great and 
melancholy waste" arouses his soul; there is inspiration in every 
aspect of the natural world. 

As for the excellence of purity, read conviction in the closing 
lines of Thanatopsis : 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
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His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed ■ 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who vtraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

His life, spotless, so far as human vision can perceive, was but 
a concrete form of his message. Stern righteousness was his 
ideal, and his faith in the power of that ideal never wavered : 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers. 

The nobility of an honest soul commanded his admiration : 

Peace to the just man's memory ; let it grow 
Greener with years, and blossom through the flight 
Of ages. 

And the power of God over the movements of men — how it 
seems to overwhelm Bryant ! Time after time he sees the hand 
of the Creator wisely, yet unsparingly, writing upon the wall. 
God is everywhere : 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

And this same power that guides the far-wandering water-fowl 
guides man : 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

His belief becomes almost a comforting form of predestination, 
and boldly he declares that 

God hath marked each sorrowing day 

And numbered every secret tear, 
And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 

For all his children suffer here. 

Thus the first full voice in American poetry spoke philosophy, 
and to speak these beliefs was the primary, ruling passion in the 
poet's soul. The lark-like love of singing for singing's sake was 
not the all-mastering motive ; the form of the song, though good, 
was a secondary consideration. 
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America has had one philosopher who was almost a great 
singer — but not quite. In the words of this singing-philosopher, 
Emerson, are to be found various contributions for the guid- 
ing of life ; but above all others, three elementary facts seem to 
stand forth : the teaching power of Nature, the usefulness of 
everything, and the necessity for individual independence. These 
three themes in various forms he sang ; and his own life was the 
embodiment of his poetry. 

Nature, to him, as to Bryant, was a healing power ; but Emer- 
son loved it in detail; Bryant, as a vast whole. 

If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young, 

go listen to the pine-tree. "The Humble-Bee" is radiant with 
love and sympathy. This busy creature of the wood-land teaches 
him the abounding exuberance of a natural life, a life drawing 
its strength from the earth and things earthly, and full of the 
light and joy of summer. To that man, says Emerson, who 
looks with understanding eyes at the elements of Nature, the 
way of life is shown : 

Who so walks in solitude 

And inhabiteth the wood. 

Choosing light, wave, rock, and bird 

Before the money-loving herd. 

Into that forester shall pass 

From these companions power and grace. 

It seems utterly impossible to Emerson that there should be 

anything useless in the universe. Every object, no matter how 

lowly, how far removed from the eyes of man, has a message ; it 

cannot live in vain. 

All are needed by each one. 

Far in the woods, beside the black, sluggish brook, he finds the 
beautiful rhodora, and, answering the question, Why does this 
secluded flower exist? he declares that beauty is its own excuse 
for being and further declares to the lovely flower that 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 

Again, it is his abiding philosophy that by our very nature we 
must be useful, we must be influential : 
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The sexton tolling his bell at noon 
Dreams not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse and lists with delight. 

Daily, thinks Emerson, we unconsciously do our part toward the 
uplifting of the world. For even the dismal failures to do duty 
serve the world as a warning ; and a warning is often more use- 
ful than a deed. 

To say that Emerson is not independent would be to say that 
he is not Emerson. The deep-rooted doctrine of his life and 
writings is that a man is a self-sufficient world, and that organi- 
zations, societies, and combined endeavors are dangerous to the 
soul. He accepted no man as his superior. He consulted 
Plato, Confucius, Jesus, and Mohammed, not as masters, but as 
brothers who had gone a little farther along the road of Wisdom. 
Every man, he declares, is as important as every other man. 
He looks upon the portrait of a great preacher ; he recognizes 
that fame is forever the portion of this divine ; and yet, he is 
content to say, 

And, yet, for all his faith could see, 
I would not the good bishop be. 

God wishes us to be free, and it is the plan of the ages that each 
man shall work out, with all liberty, his own destiny. 

For he that worketh high and wise, 

Nor pauses in this plan 
Will take the sun out of the skies 

Ere freedom out of man. 

Next to Poe, perhaps the most thorough believer in the song 
for song's sake is Longfellow ; and yet the thoughtful New Eng- 
land ancestry and the everpresent theological tone of his en- 
vironments made him, in some degree, a philosopher. His is 
not a deep, all-pervading philosophy, but, ah, how consoling it 
is and how touchingly expressed ! It would seem that these are 
the main thoughts which he has offered to the world : "Thy fate 
is the common fate of all;" "Behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining;" the power of human love is invincible. Looking 
within himself rather than into the ceaseless activities of life, he 
reached these conclusions, and frequently and often artistically 
he repeated them to his really vast audience. 
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Within the past few years it has become very much of a fad 
for the critic to turn up his literary nose at Longfellow. It is 
even scornfully remarked that the admirer and lover of Longfellow 
has reached only the half-way station on the road to true hterary 
insight. Fortunately, however, many criticisms are as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal ; and that all-powerful reader, the Aver- 
age Man, goes on his way rejoicing that Longfellow has lived and 
sung. In fact, in spite of the astonished outcries of the critics, 
the people seem, in this case, to have bodily lifted up the half- 
way station and to be even now bearing it on, like the ark of 
old. 

For Longfellow's doctrines, though few and frequently com- 
monplace, are consoling ; and the world hkes and beheves in 
consolation. In his poetry the idea that "thy fate is the com- 
mon fate of all" is here and there and everywhere. "Some 
days must be dark and dreary;" and sorrow is universal: 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow, 

Have crossed the bridge since tlien. 

And again : 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of man. 

That strange and mystic scroll. 
That an army of phantoms vast and wan 

Beleaguer the human soul. 

Instance after instance might be given. Evidently Longfellow 
strove to drive away sorrow by destroying egotism ; for constant- 
ly he warns us to look about and compare our personal sorrow 
with the sorrow of the world. 

Beyond this, however, is the optimism of his songs ; better 
days must come. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 

His is indeed an unwavering belief in the declaration that Earth 
has no sorrow which Heaven cannot heal. Every effort, vain, 
perhaps, according to human standards, shall be crowned some 
day, somewhere : 

They shall all bloom in iields of delight. 
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The reward must come : 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 



and 



Defeat may be victory in disguise ; 

The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. 



Is not this the same strong courage as that found in the voice of 
Browning? Is it not the same doctrine, but in gentler tones, as 
in "Abt Vogler?" 

There shall never be one lost good ! What was, shall live as before ; 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence, implying sound ; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more 

On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven a perfect round. 

Truly, we may class Longfellow as preeminently a poet of en- 
couragement. 

But there is one other theme which Longfellow sings with a 
sincerity born of firm belief, and that is the all-conquering force 
of human love. Many examples of this might be chosen from 
shorter poems ; but it is unnecessary ; the Story of Evangeline is 
proof enough. 

Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and is patient. 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman's devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the forest ; 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of the happy. 

From these words until the last "Father, I thank thee!" the 
story is a confirmation of the doctrine that love — real, earnest, 
striving love, is invincible, and not only invincible, but soul-lift- 
ing and a sufficient reward in itself. Sad as are many of Long- 
fellow's themes, the manly optimism of his helpful, if '; common- 
place," philosophy should be considered as one of the precious 
characteristics of American poetry. 

Simplicity and Greatness are sons of one mother. All that 
they could give, amidst New England environment, toward no- 
bility of character, these two bestowed upon Whittier. His lim- 
itations are apparent ; and yet from the narrow world which he 
could call his own he brought to the philosophy of American 
poetry a contribution acceptable, yes, absolutely necessary in 
the effort toward perfection. 
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What helpful thoughts, then, has this plain farmer, shoemaker, 
politician, and journalist offered? The sentiments remaining 
most prominently in the mind after a reading of Whittier are : abso- 
lute fciith in God, the beauty of righteousness, unswerving patri- 
otism, and the dignity of the lowly. His themes are simple ; his 
method of expression is unadorned ; his songs go directly to the 
heart. He affected the reader of his day ; he affects the reader 
of this moment. With such an ability in expression, he has not 
failed to bring home to those who know him, a sense of the cor- 
rectness of his philosophic principles. 

The Quaker faith, though gentle, is firm and clear in its be- 
lief in God and in Christ as a divine being ; and Whittier, pos- 
sessing the gentleness, possesses also the firmness of his religion. 
Calmly he says : 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings ; 
I know tliat God is good. 

I know not wiiere liis islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond his love and care. 

The words of the knight in "Barclay of Ury," scorned and jeer- 
ed by those whom he has served, are but another expression of 
undying trust : 

Passive to his holy will. 

Trust I in my Master still 
Even though he slay me. 

Righteousness is to Whittier an ideal of surpassing beauty, 
and instance upon instance might be given, showing the love that 
he bears for the good, the holy, the things of good report. "Bar- 
clay of Ury" is a eulogy on a just man, a "moral pioneer," 
strong, calm, courageous, because his soul was free from guile- 
And what a prayer is that in the Centennial Hymn ! 

For art and labor met in truce, 
For beauty made the bride of use, 
We thank thee: but withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, — 
The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold ! 

To Whittier there can be no doubt that the higher virtues are 
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gradually winning in the struggle, and often indeed does he 
speak the brave sentiment found in these, the last, lines of "The 
Angels of Buena Vista:" 

From its smoking hell of battle. Love and Pity send their prayer, 
And still thy white-winged angels hover dimly in our air. 

And what a patriot was Whittier ! Beneath the simple, gentle 
surface of the man was an ardent militant love for his home-land. 
His rugged poems of slavery, his stirring ballad, "Barbara Friet- 
chie," and, above all, that simple yet magnificent vision of "The 
Seer," — all sound forth, with exultation, the faith, the far-seeing 
optimism of a true patriot. 

I hear the tread of pioneers 

Of nations yet to be ; 
The first low wash that soon 

Shall roll a human sea. 

The rudiments of empire here 

Are plastic yet and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world 

Is rounding into form. 

Whittier is a poet from the soil. He was born of the lowly ; 
he loved the lowly ; he knew the lowly. Truly, no other Ameri- 
can poet, not even Walt Whitman, who would fain have held the 
honored place, has sung so well the life-song of the common 
people. To him the ordinary, commonplace objects and actions 
suggested a sort of nobleness ; and the day in the field and the 
evening by the fire-side were poetic material by no means to be 
rejected. "Maud Muller" with its pitiful heart-cry, "It might 
have been," "The Bare-foot Boy" with its defiant, exultant de- 
fense of the natural, and that epitome of American rural hfe, 
"Snow- Bound," all stand for the dignity of the lowly. 

The serious messages of Oliver Wendell Holmes are very few ; 
but among the few is one, "The Chambered Nautilus," that 
many think has reached the supreme height of American litera- 
ture. Apart from a few songs of patriotism, among which "Old 
Ironsides" is by far the best, and an equally small number 
breathing human sympathy, such as "The Voiceless" and "The 
Last Leaf," there is but this one strong message. And with its 
prayer for soul-endeavor, what a message it is ! 
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Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine out-grown shell by Life's unresting sea ! 

In this one effort Holmes has contributed as worthy a principle 
to the guide for life, which our poets are attempting to write, as 
any singer of America. This is a message that every practical 
man may, and indeed must, take to himself — soul-endeavor. 

And what has Lowell, the brilliant, the learned, the cosmo- 
politan, brought back from his wide journeys into book-land and 
earth-land to tell sorrowing, laboring humanity? At least four 
well-stated principles, it would seem, have, through his contribu- 
tions, been inserted into our poetic philosophy : the equality of 
all men, devotion to duty, the necessity for the destruction of 
pride, and the value of living for others. 

Perhaps, for sufficient evidences of these beliefs, it would be 
unnecessary to investigate any other production than "The Vis- 
ion of Sir Launfal." Here the knight is compelled at last to 
recognize that the grewsome, loathsome leper is his equal, while 
the revised idea of charity : 

Not what we give but what we share 

is but another expression of equality. And note the meaning 

of the final words : 

The meanest serf on Sir Launfal's land 

Has hall and bower at his command ; 

And there's no poor man in the North Countree 

But is lord of the earldom as much as he. 

Again, the devotion to duty is the motive sending Sir Laun- 
fal forth ; he feels compelled to seek the Grail. It is a far cry 
from "The Vision of Sir Launfal" to Lowell's dialect poems; 
but still, the latter, in their rebukes to the shirker of duty have 
placed before the American people a very practical and em- 
phatic doctrine. "What Mr. Robinson Thinks," with its mock- 
ing refrain. 

But John P 

Robinson he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Guverner B. 
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is a vigorous example. It is evidently a heart-felt conviction 

that compelled Lowell to say : 

Obedience, — 'tis the great tap-root that still, 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not stirred. 
Though Heaven-loosed tempests spend their utmost skill. 

Turning again to "The Vision of Sir Launfal," we have a 
picture of the destruction of pride. Here is a proud knight, a 
former scorner of the ugly and the lowly, sitting and eating, like 
the Knight of Israel, with the despised of the land. And what 
a song of humility is "The Changeling!" 

And I feel as weak as a violet 
Alone 'neath the awful sky. 

As weak, yet as trustful also : 

For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of faithful Nature 

Still worked for the love of me. 

As a corollary to these principles of philosophy, Lowell natu- 
rally voices that sentiment, hackneyed perhaps in word, but alas! 
how far from hackneyed indeed: "We must live for others." 
His " Biglow Papers " are, in substance, but this one message ; 
"The Vision of Sir Launfal" speaks the same words; "The 
Present Crisis" sounds, in one "dolorous and jarring blast," the 
same command : 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side. 

In spite of his too showy qualities, in spite of the. fact that the 
sum-total of his literary work was a disappointment to himself, 
Lowell has not infrequently reached far down into the depths 
of the soul's experience and brought forth for you and for me a 
living, practical, and needed thought and guide. 

Lastly, let us listen to the half-wild utterances of a man who 
indeed seems destined to be "the puzzle of the ages" — Walt 
Whitman. Perhaps Lowell's words about Poe may truthfully be 
applied to Whitman : 

Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fudge 

Who talks like a book of iambs and pentameters, 

In a way to make people of common sense damn meters. 

But what a world of suggestiveness and philosophy is in that 
three-fifths ! 
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Here is a man who knows men. He is rough, perhaps un- 
couth. He is intimately acquainted with the deck-hand and the 
college professor, and he likes them both. He has worked 
among many classes and under many conditions. Surely, his 
words, if based on experience, should be of exceptional value. 
Stripped of all affectations, superfluous words, "barbaric yawps," 
and Whitmanian rhythm, these doctrines seem most clearly ex- 
pressed : the absolute equality of men of all kinds, colors, na- 
tures, and occupations; the rational, healthy life based on actual 
contact with Nature ; the call for individual independence ; the 
demand for indomitable optimism ; and an unwavering faith in 
a great future for mankind. 

No argument seems able to move Whitman from the opinion 
that one man is as good as another. "No dainty dolce affettuo- 
so I," he cries, and he immediately proceeds to make the first 
last and the last first. 

Allons ! Whoever you are, come travel with me. 

Time after time he repeats the declaration : 

None but are accepted, none but shall be dear to me. 

He asks: 

What is it I interchange so suddenly with strangers .' 
What with some driver as I ride on the seat by his side.' 
What with some fisherman drawing his seine by the shore as I 
walk by and pause .? 

and throughout all his poems he answers, — the recognition of 
soul-equality. 

Surely, a man who has reached such a noble stage in the 
growth of his soul has been touched by some vastly effectual in- 
fluence. What is it? Whitman declares it to be actual, daily 
contact with Nature. And by Nature he means, not the great 
general conception that Bryant had in mind, but rather the ob- 
jects which go to make up the whole, — trees, fruit, grass, and 
dirt. His plea for Nature is firm and without semblance of 
doubt : 

Whoever you are, come forth ! or man or woman, come forth ! 
You must not stay sleeping and dallying there in the house, 
though you built it, or though it has been built for you, 
7 
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Here indeed is a poet who has taught what science is teaching 
at this hour, — the doctrine that the wild-wood and the far scene 
and the open sky will cure the ills of body and soul : 

Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me. 

The long brown path before me leading wherever I choose. 

Peace is there, and there only. The city may be attractive : 

Smartly attired, countenance smiling, form upright, death under 

the breast-bones, hell under the skull-bones. 
Under the broad-cloth and gloves, under the ribbons and artificial 

flowers, 

but far in the forest are 

Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul, 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 

Every man, believes Whitman, must work out his own guide 
and destiny: for 

Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, is its own proof. 

As for himself he has declared that 

From this hour I ordain myself loosed of limits and imaginary lines. 
Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good-fortune. 
Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need nothing. 

It is a wonderful philosophy — for a strong man. But, says 
Whitman, every man may be strong if he will but go back to 
the concrete elements of Nature; for therefrom come "health, 
defiance, gayety, self-esteem, curiosity." Only dare to go forth, 
seeking and welcoming the inevitable results of natural thinking 
and natural doing, and you shall be free : 

Darest thou now, O soul. 

Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 

Where neither ground is for the feet, nor any path to follow? 

It is unnecessary to attempt a proof of Whitman's optimism ; 
every word quoted above shows clearly his hopeful, joyful faith. 
He declares that everything, every person, in the natural state, 
is good : 

I think whatever I shall meet on the road I shall like, and whoever 

beholds me shall like me, 
I think whoever I see must be happy. 
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Nowhere is his hopefulness shown better than in his visions of 
our nation's greatness ; for, in spite of his eccentricities and lack 
of coherence, his view of democracy and nationalism is broader 
than that of any other American poet. He seemed to see at 
one glance 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and hurrying tides, 

and the ships, 
The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the light, Ohio's 

shores and flashing Missouri, 
And ever the far-spreading prairies covered with grass and corn. 

But even this view is not broad enough ; he must needs include 
every human being, the world. All things, all beings are grow- 
ing better. What a faith it is, to be able to say that this is the 
best day the world has ever known ! Yet it is the prevailing 
tone of Whitman's philosophy: 

Of life immense in passion, pulse, and power. 
Cheerful, for freest action formed under the laws divine, 
The modern man I sing. 

Such, then, it would seem, are the leading phases of the philoso- 
phy set forth by American poets. Only the very greatest of 
these musical thinkers have been selected ; for these are repre- 
sentative of all who have contributed to this guide for living. 
Briefly the page containing America's gift to the Book of 
Thought, which the world is yet writing, may be summarized 
thus : 

Bryant — 

The healing power of Nature. 

The excellence of purity. 

The absolute power of God over man's destiny. 

Emerson — 

The teaching power of Nature. 
The usefulness of everything. 
Individual independence. 

Longfellow — 

"Thy fate is the common fate of all." 
"Behind the clouds is the sun still shining." 
The invincible power of human love. 
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Whittier— 

Absolute faith in God. 
The beauty of righteousness. 
Unswerving patriotism. 
The dignity of the lowly. 

Holmes — 

Soul-endeavor. 

Lowell — 

The equality ot all men. 
Devotion to duty. 
The destruction of pride. 
The value of living for others. 

Whitman — 

The absolute equality of all men. 
The rational, healthy, life based on actual con- 
tact with Nature. 
The call for individual independence. 
Indomitable optimism. 
Unwavering faith in a great future for mankind. 

A noble contribution, is it not? That it is an incomplete one 
must be admitted. So far, Patriotism has not been sung in a 
truly noble strain ; the poet of the city and of its philosophy has 
not spoken clearly ; and, above all, few, if any, have sung that 
life is worth living for life's sake, that existence is in itself a won- 
derful reward. But, in spite of these things which have been 
left undone, it is a wise utterance from so young a philosopher. 

It is a pity that day by day men go on in the same worried, 
grasping, soul-deadening career and listen not to these whom 
all men, practical, money-making men, must admit to have spo- 
ken Truth. 

And I thought how like these chimes 
Are the poet's airy rhymes. 
All his rhymes and roundelays. 
His conceits, and songs, and ditties. 
From the belfry of his brain, 
Scattered downward, though in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities ! 
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For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtain cannot hear, 
And by day men go their ways 
Hearing the music as they pass, 
But deeming it no more, alas ! 
Than the hollow sound of brass. 

Yet the excellent is winning. Today, it has been said, there is 
among ordinary men more reading and less talking of poetry 
than ever before. If this be so, there is in American verse a 
mighty influence for good ; for it is an earnest note, an individu- 
al note, a note vibrant with the independent thinking individu- 
ality of the best Americanism. 

Carl Holliday. 
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